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PHYSICAL EDUCATION (INCLUDING 
GAMES AND ATHLETIC SPORTS) 


Introductory.—Any curriculum for pupils at the post- 
qualifying stage of school life which does not make 
provision for ample opportunities for physical education 
must be considered to be unscientific, and no course of 
study for the post-qualifying scholar can be regarded as 
satisfactory which fails to observe (a) the order of physio- 
logical and psychological maturity, i.e. the determination 
of educational advancement by the laws of growth; and 
(b) the physical basis of mental and moral development. 
The child must be regarded as an organic unity, and 
every effort should be made to foster physical fitness on 
which, no less than on book knowledge, depends success 
in life. Much of the time now given to verbal instruc- 
tion might with advantage be devoted to physical train- 
ing activities without detriment to the general education 
of the child. 

If it were not for the persistence in some quarters of 
the influence of the old and now deservedly discarded 
distinction between mind and body, the term “physical” 
education would be abandoned, and much of the con- 
fusion of thought regarding physical education would not 
arise. Physical education is, after all, an aspect of the 
larger problem of education in general, and any system of 
education which divorces the physical from the intellectual 
or moral side of human life is defective and unsound, 
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THE دروم‎ or PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The object of physical education is not so much to 
counteract the effects of sedentary school life as to meet 
an educational necessity. Physical education offers to 
the curriculum a definite contribution of educational 
value. It seeks to promote the harmonious and efficient 
development of the body in order that it may serve the 
will. For some years past the value of motor training 
has been recognised, and there has been an increase in 
the motor elements incorporated in the regular work 
of the school in connection with manual and domestic 
training, gardening, etc. Physical training strives to 
develop those fundamental bases of neuro-muscular 
control upon which may be built the special forms of 
motor skill. 

Physical training activities must be learnt; therefore 
there must be an exercise of the intellect. The primary 
process is centred in mastering the co-ordinations of the 
larger muscle-groups and in adjusting these co-ordina- 
tions to the situation of the moment. "The rapidity and 
the accuracy of the adjustments are conspicuous in well- 
conducted gymnastics and in team games. In these 
adjustments there are alertness of attention, quickness of 
thought to sum up the situation to be met, as well as 
judgment and response. 

The value of physical education in character training 
bulks large, because many ofthephysical activitiesused are 
ofsuch a form and kind as to arouse the most fundamental 
powers and emotions in human nature. To illustrate: 
the exercises of the gymnasium or playing field are all 
self-testing activities, and exercise the deeper inborn 
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tendencies which lead to a mastering of the large neuro- 
muscular mechanisms of the body. 

"Team games, such as football, hockey, basket-ball, etc., 
are particularly essential as a means of physical educa- 
tion, for they satisfy the self-testing, competitive, and 
co-operative impulse of pubescent and adolescent years. 
Such games, if properly controlled, constitute an educa- 
tional force for moral and social training, the possibilities 
of which are not yet sufficiently realised. To “play the 
game,” to accept victory with modesty and defeat with 
good temper, and to appreciate the good qualities of 
opponents are experiences of educational value that will 
bear fruit in many relations of life. All this-applies to 
girls as well as to boys, although, on physiological 
grounds, the elements of keen competition in the case 
of girls require careful control. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE MEANS or PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


"To some the content of physical education may seem 
less serious and dignified than that of the Humanities, 
science, commerce, or industry, but it may at any par- 
ticular time, and will in the long run, be as important 
as any of them. Further, it may be agreed that the 
more technical and specialised forms of abilities in 
education depend for present and future well-being upon 
all that is logical and justified in physical education, 
Therefore in considering the school curriculum there 
should be sought (1) an adequate motor education from 
which there will naturally result health and vigour if the 
work has been hygienic; and (2) an adequate expression 


of self which, with proper guidance and leadership, will 
2 
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be productive of a desirable personality. "To achieve 
these there must be an extension of opportunities for 
a variety of physical activities. Daily periods—40 to 45 
minutes—should be devoted to some form of physical 
training. These periods should be additional to the 
time that may be required for instruction in the fields 
of biology, physiology, or hygiene. 

A consideration of the physiological and psychological 
changes that take place within the organism during the 
outset of pubescence and adolescence, as well as the 
widening differences between boys and girls in these 
respects, should be primary factors impressing a distinc- 
tive character on the training of each of the sexes. The 
physical education of boys and girls of post-qualifying 
classes should accordingly be in the hands of special- 
ist teachers of physical training—men and women 
respectively. 


Score or PHysıcAL EDUCATION 


The scope of a sound scheme of physical education 
for pupils of these ages embraces (1) the provision of a 
healthy school environment, (2) the practice of gym- 
nastics and dancing, games and athletics, swimming, 
etc.; (3) instruction in personal and community hygiene; 
(4) the inculcation of ideals of physical efficiency. 

(1) School Environment. TA favourable environment for 
the natural processes of growth embraces not merely the 
acknowledged factors of air, sunlight, and cleanliness, 
but spaces and incentives for abundance of spontaneous 
and organised play; opportunities for socialand emotional 
expression are also vital elements. 

The children of the school constitute a social environ- 
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ment for one another vvhich plays a large part in their 
physical and moral development. The amount of social 
restraint necessary in schoolrooms doubtless has deep- 
seated physical and moral consequences. At present the 
minimum our knowledge permits us to demand is that 
periods of relaxation be not infrequent, and that teachers 
and others be induced to provide opportunities for the 
occasional expression of social life on a natural basis. 
Under the best conceptions of school discipline, and 
especially where athletics, dancing, swimming, and out- 
of-door activities enter into the programme of the school, 
it is probable that the social life thus engendered results 
in improved moral as well as physical growth. 

The effects of school on home environment may under 
progressive educational conditions be very marked. -The 
more the school assumes the responsibility of diagnosing 
the physical and moral conditions of children, the more 
will unfavourable home conditions come into view, and 
by various means of instruction it can aid in improving 
such home conditions. By a broad progressive policy of 
physical education the school may save the child from 
much of the unfavourable environmental conditions of 
the home and the street. 

Not only should the school seek to preserve about the 
child a favourable environment for natural expression, 
but it should also, within limits, have a regard to other 
things which make for the child’s better physical vvell- 
being. Much of this can be brought about by instruc- 
tion in hygiene, especially in matters of personal appear- 
ance and cleanliness. 

(2) The Practice of Gymnastics and Dancing, Games 
and Atbletics, Swimming.—A practical scheme of physical 
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education for pupils of these ages (12-15 years) should 
include a variety of physical activities with the kind and 
amount of exercise proportioned to the capacities of the 
pupils. Gymnastics and dancing, games and athletics, 
and swimming should all be included; only by so doing 
can there arise a really humanistic physical training 
analogous to the training of the mind in a broad, truly 
liberal, and non-professional and non-vocational curri- 
culum. These activities—gymnastics, games, and swim- 
ming—are completely exhaustive, but are instanced to 
indicate the range of desirable activities. The work in 
the gymnasium, field, or playground should have a broad 
appeal, and aim at more comprehensive results than 
“physical drill.” The activities of the gymnasium should 
be directed to the acquiring of good posture, finely con- 
trolled movement, economy of effort, and a sense of 
rhythm. The programme on the field or in the playground 
should provide the fullest opportunity for expression of 
self in wholesome play, directed by teachers who will 
guide, stimulate, check, and admonish as the case warrants. 

(a) Gymnastics.—Apart from physical training there is 
little in school life that offers guidance to the develop- 
ment of the larger and more fundamental neuro-muscular 
co-ordinations. Hand and eye training is provided, but 
this is directed mainly to the development of the accessory 
neuro-muscular mechanisms. It has been assumed that 
in so far as the larger fundamental movements are con- 
cerned, the pupil will get sufficient training through play 
and games. To a certain extent he does. But here he 
is likely to follow trends and habits already acquired, to 
be restricted by them as well as by the particular activities 
associated with the games played. Unless such activities 
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are abundant and very varied in character, the number 
and degree of co-ordinations so acquired vvill be limited 
and the range of motor adaptation will be greatly 
restricted. Furthermore, the motor control resulting 
from games is largely objective and unconscious; it makes 
use mainly of reflex co-ordinations already acquired, 
following the lines of least resistance, and does not tend 
to diversification except in so far as the activities involved 
are diverse. Gymnastics, on the contrary, are particu- 
larly effective for the development of subjective and 
deliberate motor control. "They require conscious atten- 
tion to the movement and to the posture of the body as 
a whole, or of its parts. The movements are pre- 
determined, and their execution represents effort to 
conform to more or less clearly defined standards. They 
are often more extensive in range and more sharply 
defined than would be required in ordinary activities, 
but are nevertheless capable of being applied to the 
accomplishment of some objective purpose. In this pre- 
determined clearly defined character lies the distinct 
effectiveness of gymnastics as a means of subjective and 
deliberate motor training. The practice of gymnastics 
makes possible the development of latent powers of 
co-ordination which might otherwise remain dormant, 
and the perfecting of existing but vague co-ordinations 
until they become assured, well adjusted, and finally 
automatic. 

As a means of physical training it is possible that 
gymnastics have been used too exclusively in the past; 
it may nevertheless be contended that their value has 
not been sufficiently recognised. The main function of 
gymnastics is orthogenic in the sense of body and health 
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building, in fostering good posture and correct physical 
action, and in developing motor adaptability. Further, 
it must be recognised that by procedure and methods 
suited to schools—methods as regards grading, progres- 
sion, interest, and incentive—gymnastics are capable of 
exerting a permanent influence on the development of 
personality. 

۱ Gymnastics have the value of securing a large amount 
of exercise in limited time and space, and, having regard 
to our climate, vvhich militates to a great extent against 
out-of-door exercise, vve contend that this form of 
physical activity should be more widely developed. 

The results to be aimed at by gymnastic exercises 
can best be secured by a scheme of training based upon 
the Swedish system of educational gymnastics. The 
system is built upon sound principles of anatomy, 
physiology, and psychology, but for school purposes it 
is necessary that it should be applied by those who have 
received an appropriate training and are familiar with 
this particular field of its application. A gymnasium 
adequately equipped with apparatus is necessary for the 
purpose of obtaining a regulated and progressive training. 
Moreover, the exercises on apparatus constitute an inte- 
gral part of an indivisible whole; the psychological influ- 
ence of apparatus work must also be given its full value. 

In regard to gymnasia and their equipment, the 
recommendations contained in the Scottish Education 
Department's “Planning and Fitting-up of Schools, 
1925,” do not seem to us to be adequate to the require- 
ments of classes of 40 pupils. After careful consideration, 
and taking into account the desirability of conducting the 
gymnastic lesson according to the “team” system, we 
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recommend that the minimum size of a gymnasium, 
exclusive of dressing rooms, etc., should be 60 feet by 30 
feet, and that the minimum quantity of fixed apparatus 
should comprise the following: 40 sections of wall bars 
(zo sections placed on each long side of the gymnasium), 
4 sets of double beams, 10 climbing ropes; of movable 
apparatus: 8 benches, 1 vaulting horse, I vaulting box, 
2 vaulting bucks, z sets jumping stands, 4 mats. The 
number of gymnasia required for a school depends on 
the number of classes in the school and the time devoted 
to gymnastics. Where possible, spray baths should 
form part of the gymnasium building. 

"The question of personal equipment for the gymnastic 
lesson is a difficult one in the poorer schools. Many 
children in such schools are debarred from the full 
benefits of gymnastic training on account of inability to 
provide suitable shoes. We therefore strongly appeal to 
the appropriate authorities to take such steps as may be 
necessary in order to make the provision, free of charge, 
of gymnastic shoes for necessitous pupils a matter of 
“approved expenditure.” 

Suitable clothing is indeed essential to the successful 
conduct of the exercises of physical training. For boys, 
the removal of jackets, waistcoats, and collars, and the 
provision of belts and gymnastic shoes are usually all 
that is necessary. For girls, a tunic, dark knickers, and 
gymnastic shoes are probably most suitable. By the 
co-operation of those members of the school staff who 
are responsible for the instruction of girls in needlework, 
it should be possible for each girl to be provided with 


a tunic.! 
1 See under “ Domestic Arts and Crafts.” 
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(b) Dancing.—Dancing should be encouraged. It 
affords an opportunity for rhythmic expression and seeks 
to employ that opportunity in a way that is interesting 
and satisfying. Whatever type of dancing is decided 
upon— Country, Zösthetic, Character, etc.—it is neces- 
sary to consider the bents and capacities of the pupils. 
Simple dances accurately performed with appropriate 
expression should be the aim rather than intricate steps 
which require much teaching. The character of each 
dance should be kept in mind, and a right interpretation 
of its spirit aimed at. If this is done, dancing may be 
truly educational. 

(c) Organised Games —While it is of first importance 
that facilities should be provided for all children to 
express themselves in spontaneous play, it is also desir- 
able that much in the way of physical education be 
obtained by means of directed and organised games. 
Spontaneous and unorganised play may develop the bully 
and coward, especially where adult control is slack and 
feeble; whereas systematic organised play minimises these 
defects, and impresses the ideals taught by organisation 
and co-operation. In play the child is the unit of force. 
His self-control lies in execution as well as in inhibition. 
He is concerned with self-expression rather than with 
self-repression. Play then relates itself to the truest 
conception of education, the development of the power 
of the individual to act as a self-directed unit in the 
community. 

The time has come when games and athletics in schools 
should be organised and conducted as an educational 
project and not as an “extra” for a representative team. 
Games are misused if they prepare for individual or 
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team championships only, but are rightly used where 
there is room for the activity of the vveak as vvell as the 
strong, and where something can be done by everybody. 

No attempt is here made to defend games. That 
games are important and valuable to the school is 
acknovvledged to-day; the desire at this point is to state 
the opinion that “games” organisation in schools should 
include all normal pupils. İnter-school matches by 
representative teams form a useful and legitimate part 
of a physical training scheme only when they spring 
from a school organisation which includes all pupils, and 
are regarded as a means of establishing a healthy rivalry 
between schools with more or less equal opportunities. 
They are useful also as a means of developing a wider 
social consciousness. When, however, the attention 
given to such games is at the expense of children who 
are not likely to find a place in the school team they can- 
not be regarded as a legitimate or desirable part of the 
physical training scheme. Moreover, when affected by 
social stimulation, it is found, for example, that com- 
petitive games involving groups become so highly 
specialised and strenuous that supervision and direction 
are necessary. Physical details demand attention. Pro- 
longed matches are wearisome; full-time play at football, 
hockey and other strenuous games on a full-sized pitch 
is considered an excessive strain for boys and girls. 
There should be some modification of adult standards 
in the period of play and size of pitch to meet the im- 
maturity of the young and growing organism. 

While in the majority of schools it is possible for 
pupils of the primary grades to play games in the 
school playground, the ordinary playground does not 
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offer sufficient scope for pupils of post-qualifying classes. 
For the practice of games involving team organisation, 
which is the type of game specially desirable for these 
pupils, a playing pitch is essential. We consequently urge 
the responsible authorities to take this into sympathetic 
consideration when selecting sites for schools for post- 
qualifying pupils. Further, a close co-operation between 
the Education Committees and the Parks Departments 
of Cörporations and County Councils is necessary in order 
that the public facilities administered by the latter may 
be utilised in the best interests of the physical education 
of school children. 

Schemes for organised games in some of the poorer 
schools, we understand, have failed to become operative 
owing to the fact that payment of transport between 
school and playing field would be regarded as illegal 
expenditure. It is extremely desirable that steps be 
taken to remove this restriction, and that the cost of 
transport of children to and from the playing field be 
regarded as permissible expenditure. 

(d) Swimming.—Among the forms of physical exercise 
which are possible under the more or less congested con- 
ditions in industrial areas swimming during pubescent 
and adolescent years necessarily occupies a high place. 
Tt is öne of the best forms of physical exercise in its effect 
upon the body, while the cleansing and moral effects 
Of free contact with cold water are not inconsiderable 
in strengthening a spirit of hardihood. A recent report 
of the Ministry of Health on the “Purification of Water 
of Swimming Baths” calls attention to the fact that “a 
large amount of pollution in swimming baths is derived 
from the costumes of bathers.” “Towels have shown 
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a bacterial contamination greater than that of costumes.” 
The report recommends that costumes as well as towels 
be sterilised after use. The responsible authorities 
might consider the propriety of providing suitable cos- 
tumes as well as towels for bathers, also adequate plant 
in each establishment for washing and sterilising them. 

Any system of bathing should be so linked to the use 
of public facilities that pupils do not lose the habit of 
bathing during adolescence when the majority of them 
have left school. 

Experience has shown that class teaching is impossible 
in cases where an instructor is quite untrained in handling 
groups of children, and yet the group method is essential 
if swimming is to form part of the physical training 
scheme. There need be no real difficulty in the pro- 
vision of competent instruction. All expert teachers of 
physical education—men and women—are qualified to 
teach swimming, and during the summer months at least, 
in those areas in which public facilities are available, boys 
and girls should go to the baths in relays once a weck 
to receive instruction in swimming and life-saving. 
Training in methods of rescue and resuscitation has a real 
mental and moral value, and emphasises the principle 
of mutual helpfulness. 

If children are given adequate facilities for washing 
themselves clean either at school or at the public baths, 
they can be trained in habits of cleanliness which can 
be established by practice. One of the strongest reasons 
in favour of including swimming in a scheme of physical 
education is that it provides an opportunity for the 
physical training teacher to educate pupils in such 


matters. 
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Gymnastics, games, and swimming are all forms of 
physical activities that are now well beyond the experi- 
mental stage, and each forms an integral part of a well- 
rounded scheme. In all of them it will be noted that 
there isa considerable amount of social element involved, 
and there is every reason to believe that the conservation 
of this social element is an important feature in realising 
the best interests of physical education. 

(3) Personal and Social Hygiene. —Recent years have 
seen a widespread interest in developing as a part of the 
school curriculum such instruction as would minister 
to the knowledge aspect of healthy living and physical 
efficiency. The instruction given has not always realised 
its full purpose. Frequently it has no connection with 
the actualities of the lives of the pupils, but has con- 
cerned itself with matters beyond their comprehension. 
Instruction should grow out of practice and should be 
related to health rather than to facts of physiology and 
anatomy. To some extent instruction in hygiene may 
be correlated with nature study, biology, and domestic 
science, yet it should chiefly assemble information regard- 
ing the art of preserving a sound and effective body. 
Practical instruction regarding cleanliness, personal con- 
tagion, fresh air and exercise, the care of the sense organs 
and the body generally, all these are topics which should 
be dealt with not only during instruction in hygiene but 
also in talks, illustrations, lectures, etc., until those 
responsible for education are assured that each pupil 
has at least been as well informed as is possible within the 
limits of his comprehension and of his ability to apply 
the knowledge acquired. 


Since it is generally recognised that the preservation of 
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health and the increase of povver are as much social 
as individual matters, instruction in hygiene and the 
development of physical ideals should take account of 
social conditions. Children should receive instruction 
as to the meaning of community sanitation and the means 
and methods employed. Public effort in dealing with 
disease, in isolating and stamping out sources of infection, 
and in prophylaxis should all be made as clear as possible. 
"The connection of this form of instruction with that in 
the social field, which looks to clean streets, the disposal 
of garbage and refuse, and the provision of baths and 
recreation grounds is obvious. And throughout it all, 
instruction must be supplemented by the utilisation of 
the means which will produce motives of sanitary living 
and service, that is, ideals of social service and co- 
operation. The physical training teacher should work 
on a definite syllabus of health teaching. In the selection 
of topics of instruction due consideration must be given 
to the age, sex, and home conditions of the pupils. 

All phases of physical education in post-qualifying 
courses should be in the hands of qualified teachers of 
physical training, who would meet their pupils in the 
gymnasium, in the playing field, in the baths, and at 
lessons in hygiene. The Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, in its report on Physical Education, expressed the 
view that this is “a highly commendable arrangement.” 

(4) Ideals of Physical Efficiency.—The practice of the 


various activities included in physical education affords 


unique- opportunities for the inculcation of ideals and 


enthusiasm. İt may not only: serve to promote the 
1 Scottish Education Department, Second Quinguennial Report on 
Physical Education (1923). 
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ideals of strength, efficiency, and health, but also amongst 
the older pupils it prompts inquiry as to conduct and 
regimen. Again, the practice of these activities provides 
excellent opportunities for the inculcation of high 
standards of honour, and may engender a sense of appre- 
ciation for fine form and fine conduct. In all this, 
physical education may invoke the aid of other aspects 
of the curriculum. History, literature, art, religion are 
all rich in material that could be, and should be, utilised 
to inspire youth to practical ideals of physical and moral 
dignity. If physical education is to be anything more 
than a formal and artificial adjunct to school life, its 
spirit must pervade the entire curriculum. 


PHYSICALLY SUBNORMAL CHİLDREN —REMEDİAL 
GYMNASTICS 


Steadily growing interest in the value of remedial 
gymnastics is being focussed upon the necessity for 
such work in connection with school children. Medi- 
cal Officers are now increasingly becoming aware of 
the great value of this work. Unquestionably the need 
for treatment exists, as is all too plainly shown by 
the extent of physical deficiencies and faulty postures 
revealed by special examinations and general observa- 
tion. To render any scheme of physical education 
truly effective some provision must be made whereby 
pupils requiring more specialised work can be grouped 
and given exercises adapted to their particular needs. 

A certain amount of attention has been directed to 


this matter in some city areas, where centres for the 


treatment of spinal curvature and other forms of mal- 
posture have been established; yet the facilities for such 
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treatment are generally inadequate. "The wider disper- 
sion of sparser units of population has had its effect in 
the country arcas, vvhere little or nothing appears to 
have been done; hence the question arises as to the 
means and methods of organisation and the kind of treat- 
ment to be provided. 

"The means of prevention is to be found in the abolition 
of unsatisfactory home conditions and of malnutrition, 
with their concomitants, but this matter cannot be further 
discussed here. ١ 

"The majority of skeletal deformities among school 
children consist of spinal deviations of a mild degree 
and are not dangerous to the individual in practical life. 
Nevertheless they constitute a real handicap and prevent 
the individual from attaining full power and develop- 
ment; it is also a fact that some of these skeletal 
defects develop into more or less severe deformities, 
and unfortunately it cannot be said with absolute 
certainty which are liable to do so. Consequently 
all cases should, if possible, be subject to treatment. 
"This is important from another point of view besides 
that of school hygiene. In the same way that, in general, 
well-built bodies betoken good parentage and sound 
nurture, so skeletal deformities are, in general, a sign 
that parentage and nurture, considered from the physical 
standpoint, are not as they should be. 

If the general physical nurture of our pupils is 
considered from the point of view of these deformities, 
it is essential in the first place to promote and maintain 
an adequate scheme of physical education in all schools. 
Swedish gymnastics contain a large variety of corrective 
exercises suitable for the treatment of spinal deformities; 
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in fact, most ofthe mild cases require no other treatment 
than posture training by Swedish gymnastics. The 
question arises: How can treatment be arranged for 
those children who are in need of it? 

Practically all cases of skeletal deformities may be 
divided into two main groups, one group consisting of 
those deformities which require a radical orthopedic 
treatment (surgery, redressive apparatus, spinal jackets, 
etc.)—such cases may be called “advanced”, another 
group consisting of minor deviations may be called 
“mild.” The opinion has been expressed that school 
authorities should give treatment to the mild cases 
only, while the advanced cases should be sent to 
hospitals or resident institutions for treatment. Viewed 
from the strict orthopedic standpoint, this would appear 
to be the most satisfactory arrangement. The problem 
is not without difficulties, and requires the development 
of a plan of organisation. The following suggestions 


may not completely fulfil the orthopaedic ideal but are 
considered to be practicable :— 


1. The provision of an adequate and comprehensive 
scheme of physical education in all educational 
areas. 

2. The establishment of remedial gymnastic centres 
for the treatment of mild cases of deformities. 

3. The setting up of a close co-operation between the 
Physical ‘Training Department and the School 
Medical Department in order to ensure the 
operation of an effective scheme of observation, 
examination, and treatment of mild cases. 

4- The provision of hospital and institutional treat- 
ment for advanced cases. 


With regard to the physical education of pupils 
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who are not quite fit physically but who are not suffer- 
ing from any definite physical defect requiring remedial 
gymnastics, or any condition requiring medical treatment, 
we strongly suggest that a special curriculum is very 
necessary inasmuch as periods of rest as vvell as of study 
and exercise are required if satisfactory results are to be 
obtained. It would appear that there is a fair percentage 
of pupils in this category—a fact well known to most 
Medical Officers. 

"The selection of pupils for this modified curriculum, 
requiring in many cases additional time for physical 
education in the broad meaning of the term, should be 
in the hands of the School Medical Officers, and it 
might be necessary, in order to make workable groups, to 
recruit similar pupils from other age groups than the 
Advanced Division group. The particular type of pupil 
here mentioned is the one who is generally deemed suit- 
able for education in an open-air school. 

The claims of pupils in this category could possibly 
be met by the establishment of “Holiday Schools.” 
Some Committees have already made such provision. 
“The “Holiday School’ is intended primarily to meet 
the needs of those children who after some illness recover 
so slowly that their attendance, if resumed at an ordinary 
school, would be very irregular. Their weakness is 
obviously of so temporary a nature that admission to 
a Special School is unnecessary. Rest, however, and 
careful feeding effect a wonderful change, and during 
their stay in the Holiday School their lessons are not 
neglected. . . .”7 
1 Annual Report, Education Authority of Glasgow, 1928-29. 


3.C.E.R.T., West Bengu, 
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Tue ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Unquestionably the logical solution of the problems 
of physical education in the broad sense demands that 
in each area there should be a department which should 
assume large direction in matters of physical education. 
It will easily be seen that much of the work of physical 
education involves fields of operation and investigation 
which hardly fall within the scope of medical practice on 
the one hand, or of general teaching on the other. Such 
a department should be part of the school administrative 
system for the area, and its chief executive head should 
possess appropriate qualifications and experience of 


physical training and its application to all school 
conditions. 
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